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Hourly pressure information is transmitted from Northern Natural Gas Company compressor and field 
dispatch station to chief dispatcher’s office in Omaha, Nebraska, by Bell System private line telephone. 


How they protect 800,000 homes 


from a sudden temperature drop 


There’s a sudden drop of temperature in the Then, through contact with 35 compressor sta- 


Dakotas—and dispatchers of the Northern Natural tions by telephone, dispatchers at Omaha _ head- 


Gas Company swing into action—to assure normal quarters direct the additional gas thus gained to the 
gas pressures for local distributing companies serv- desired localities. A potential emergency is handled 
ing 800,000 domestic users through 10,000 miles ot 


| 


in stride, thanks to modern communications. 
pipeline all the way from New Mexico to Minnesota! 

rivate line tele- The Bell System welcomes the opportunity to help you 
phone facilities, ask certain large industrial users 


Dispatchers, using Bell System 
obtain the most reliable and economical communications 


to switch temporarily to other fu facilities. Call your Bell System representative. 


EA BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


VATE LINE TELEPHONE °* PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 


CHANNELS FOR: DATA TRANSMISSION TELEMETERING REMOTE CONTROL TELEPHOTOGRAPH ' CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 
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FPC REPORT 





Texas Gas Transmission Corpora- 
tion has been authorized to build new 
facilities in South Louisiana at a cost 
of $783,100, to deliver gas to Ameri- 
can Louisiana Pipe Line Company. 


An additional 65,000,000 cu ft of 
gas per day will be made available to 
Northern Natural’s customers, mostly 
in lowa and South Dakota, and to sev- 
eral industrial customers, as a result of 
an FPC order authorizing construction 
of 354 miles of pipe line and addition 
of 18,640-hp on the company’s system 
in the Midwest. 





The 1955 edition of “Statistics of 
Natural Gas Companies,” annual pub- 
lication issued by the Federal Power 
Commission, is off the presses. The re- 
port includes detailed financial and op- 
eration information on individual gas 
companies and composite statements 
summarizing data on natural gas pipe 
line companies for the years 1945 
through 1955. Some 111 companies 
whose operations come under the 
Natural Gas Act are represented in the 
report. Copies are available at $3.75 
each, order number is FPC S-122. 
Write FPC, Washington 25, D. C. 





4 Postponed indefinitely are hearings 
ser scheduled October 9 on American 


ils Louisiana Pipe Line Company’s appli- 
cation to sell gas to American Louisi- 
ad ana. An application by Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company to aban- 
don sale of 127,000,000 cu ft per day 
§ 
at 


to Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, which had been consolidated 
with the other applications, was also 


=the standard of the industry for over 


ostponed. 
30 years — have the features that count 7 
in getting these gas jobs done better — Gulf Interstate Gas Company has 
received authorization to add some 
faster — safer — cheaper $8,000,000 in new facilities to its sys- 


tem, which will boost design capacity 
47,000,000 cu ft per day, and maxi- 


Check your job requirements now mum winter overload capacity by 49,- 
’ ; 000,000 cu ft per day. The facilities in- 
with your Cleveland distributor clude four new 3500-hp stations, addi- 


tion of 3500-hp to an existing station, 
and 2000-hp to be added to another 
station. 


United Fuel Gas Company has re- 
ceived FPC approval on a plan to build 
17.7 miles of 12-in. main to transport 
gas from its Coco, West Virginia, com- 
pressor station to the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company chemical plant 
at Belle, West Virginia. The $845,000 
line will initially carry 37,000,000 cu 
ft of gas per day. It has a design ca- 
pacity of 78,000,000 cu ft daily. 
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Natural gas from Mexico will be brought to U. S. 
consumers in the near future by Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Company as result of a recent FPC authoriza- 
tion. The firm will initially purchase 115,000,000 cu 
ft per day near McAllen, Texas, and up to 200,000,- 
000 cu ft per day as reserves are developed by Mexi- 
can authorities. Texas Eastern will build a new 422- 
mile, 30-in. pipe line from McAllen to near Vidor, 
Texas, to deliver ithe gas to its 5700-mile system. 


A rosy future for the gas industry was painted at 
the recent AGA annual meeting in Atlantic City by 
the retiring president of the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, W. F. Rockwell, Jr. He said the 
gas industry will spend more than $7.3 billion in the 
1956-59 period, topping by more than SO per cent the 
$4.8 billion spent for expansion from 1952 through 
1955. He cited growing population (207,000,000 
predicted by 1986) and growing demand for residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial uses of gas among 
reasons for the need for expansion 


Nanaimo Gas Company, Ltd., has been franchised 
by the British Columbia government and the B. C. 
Public Utilities Commission to install a gas utility sys- 
tem at Nanaimo, British Columbia. Dr. Larry Givando 
is president of the company 


“Lucy” Ball, one of TV’s most popular stars, is 
helping sell all-gas kitchens. AGA’s Hollywood Bur- 
eau has available now a 4-column, |2-in. newspaper 
ad mat featuring Lucy (Mrs. Desi Arnaz) and het 
beautiful ALL-GAS kitchen in the Arnaz home in 
Beverly Hills. 


Stockholders of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, Kings County Lighting Company, and the New 
York and Richmond Gas Company have approved 
consolidation plans of the companies’ board of direc- 
tors. Brooklyn Union, following consolidation, will 
serve more than 1,000,000 customers, an increase of 
about 20 per cent. Approval of New York State’s PSC 
is still required before the consolidation can be 


effected. 


A growing crisis in American cities the matter of 
garbage and trash disposal can be met by increased 
use of the household gas incinerator, declares a gas 
industry leader. Don Winegardner, new chairman of 
the incinerator division of GAMA, says householders 
are throwing away more and more combustibles, and 
cities are finding it more and more difficult and expen- 
sive to haul the trash away. Gas-fired incinerators, he 
notes, can do the job without the air-pollution woes 
accompanying other types of burn-it-yourself efforts 


Consumers Gas Company of Toronto has signed a 
20-year contract with Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., 
for a supply of natural gas. Volumes of the gas, to be 
brought from Alberta via a now-underway 2250-mile 
line, would range from 82,500,000 cu ft per day in the 
first year to 165,000,000 cu ft per day in the fifth 
year. 


An increase of 10,000,000 gas customers in the next 
decade has been forecast by the AGA’s Bureau of 
Statistics. Total revenues will double in that 10-year 
period, the bureau estimates, soaring from $3.45 bil- 
lion in 1955 to $6.89 billion in 1965. By 1965, the 
gas utility industry will be serving an average of 
38.500,000 customers, an increase of 34 per cent from 
the 28,479,000 using gas in 1955. 


Refusal of the U. S. Supreme Court to review a Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals decision in the so-called Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company case has touched 
off a wave of speculation over the future of the FPC 
gas regulation. In this case, the city of Detroit success- 
fully appealed an FPC decision allowing a rate in- 
crease to Panhandle based on the fair field price of 
gas — rather than on a cost-of-production formula. 
The CCA didn’t say the FPC had to base rates on the 
cost of production alone — it just sent the case back 
for further study. What happens now is up to the FPC 
and to Congress. Congress, in the next session, might 
pass new legislation to clarify the intent of the origi- 
nal Natural Gas Act, which has been broadly inter- 
preted (and even added to) by judicial action. The 
FPC may be made stronger by this latest decision (or 
lack of it), and might tighten its procedure and be- 
come rougher with producers who haven't furnished 
ample “cost of production” information. 


Vermont may soon get its first natural gas pipe line. 
Vermont Gas Corporation has asked the state PSC 
for permission to build a line from North Adams, 
Massachusetts to Pownal and on to Bennington. Ver- 
mont Gas was chartered in 1949 and took over some 
operations formerly handled by Central Vermont Pub- 
lic Service Corporation. 


In Wyoming, the state PSC has ruled that a public 
utility can pass On to its Consumers in a city any tax 
levied by that municipality. The ruling allows utilities 
to charge as operating expenses, taxes levied where 
a negotiated franchise agreement exists. The PSC de- 
cision was issued on a case involving Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Company and the City of Sheridan. The city 
levied a $30,000 occupation tax on the company for 
its Operations in the city and a | per cent gross receipts 
tax on its Sheridan division franchise. 


A hearing that may have far reaching importance 
will begin in New York on November 2. It involves a 
theory being advanced by public utilities that they are 
entitled to a profit based on replacement value — 
rather than cost value of their properties. The latter 
theory is almost universally used in public utility regu- 
lation. The case to be heard by the New York PSC is 
limited — it involves only the New York Central Rail- 
road and increases in rail fares. A similar case, involv- 
ing the New York Telephone Company, was turned 
down earlier by the PSC, but a court appeal returned 
it to the PSC for further hearings. While the results 
of the forthcoming hearing affect only New York 
state, a change in theory of rate base would undoubt- 
edly bring demands for changes in the other 47 states 


Building costs continue to rise, according to ihe 
latest Dow Service Real Estate Valuation Calculator 
issued by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Composit 
average increase for the 48 states, accruing betweer 
September, 1955, and August, 1956, is 3 per cent 
Rise in construction costs is twice as great in state 
east of the Mississippi River, 4 per cent for the sam 
period, while western states increased only 2 per cent 
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Leak-proof stem seals. “QO” ring seal 
below thrust collar seals line pressure— 
seats tighter as pressure increases. Top “OQ” 
ring seals out dirt and retains lubricant 
around thrust collar—assures lifetime easy 
turning without maintenance. 


Perimeter pressure seating. Discs make 
lateral contact with seats. No sliding contact 
to reduce seat life. Four point dise wedging 4 
mechanism exerts closing pressure equally 
to four separate points near the outer edge 
of each disc. Prevents disc deflection and 
possible leakage. 








Convert all Mueller non-rising stem gate valves 
12” and under to “O” ring stem packing. Con- 
tact your Mueller Representative or write direct. 





MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 





MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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STEP 2: Stop-off. Attach drilling mact 
of service pipe to new main. Weld line stopper to control chamber and drill through old service | 
fitting to old service line and attach control Remove machine, attach stopper, replace machine 2 
chamber to line stopper fitting. make stop-off. Cut old service line and cap end. Ins’ 

completion plug, remove equipment and cap fitty 





STEP 3: Transfer. Weld old service line 
to short section of line on new main. Mount control 
chamber and drilling machine to tee. Drill through 
new main. Close valve and remove machine 











Minimize customer inconvenience 
Crannfon dowices under pressure. 
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Increased gas pressures have required many communities to 
transfer services from old to new gas mains that will with- 
stand higher pressures. The Mueller No-Blo® Method allows 
you to complete this operation safely, without loss of gas and 
with a minimum of customer inconvenience. 


Mueller Service l'ees or Service Valve Tees are installed on 





| the new main under pressure with the “E-4” or “D-4” Drilling 
) Machines. Services are stopped off and transferred from the 
old to the new main individually, without affecting other 
services on the main. Line stopper fittings may be salvaged 
for future use after old main is abandoned. 





MUELLER J (0 J0 | Method 











Write for the free No-Blo* Method 
booklet, “Safe Operating Practice”. 
It shows how other gas installa- 
tions are made in a safe manner 


without escape of gas. 





EP 4: Complete. Attach completion plug 
ve to drilling machine,remount and insert into tee. 
ve equipment, tighten plug or valve and attach 
etion cap. Transfer has been made without loss 
and without interruption to other services. 
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The American Natural Gas Story 





American Natural’s System 
Serves Five Million Customers 


AMERICAN Natural Gas Company 
is an integrated natural gas system con- 
sisting of two large natural gas dis- 
tributing companies and two interstate 
gas transmission companies. Together, 
these companies provide natural gas 
for a population of more than 4,800,- 
000 persons, and the system is now able 
to deliver approximately 1.75 billion 
cu ft of gas on a single day. 

American Natural subsidiaries are: 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, distributor of natural gas to more 
than 815,000 customers in Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Ann Arbor, 
Ypsilanti, and over 100 other com- 
munities in Michigan. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Company, 


which distributes natural gas to ap- 
proximately 240,000 customers in Mil- 
waukee and its environs. 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Com- 
pany, which owns and operates a gas 
transmission line extending from the 


Dean Hale, editor 


Panhandle-Hugoton field in Texas and 
Oklahoma to Wisconsin and Michigan. 
The pipe line company sells approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of its gas to its two 
affiliated distributing companies, and 
the remainder is sold to 14 other utility 
companies in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
lowa, and Missouri. 

American Louisiana Pipe Line Com- 
pany, a natural gas transmission com- 
pany, completed a new 1200-mile pipe 
line from southern Louisiana to Michi- 
gan in August, 1956. About two-thirds 
of its 300,000,000 cu ft per day capac- 
ity is sold to Michigan Consolidated at 
Detroit and the remainder is sold to 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 

American Natural was formed in 
1901 as the American Light and Trac- 
tion Company and changed its name 
to American Natural Gas Company in 
1949, 

Officers of American Natural are: 


President, Ralph T. McElvenny; vice 
president and treasurer, F. W. Sharp; 
vice president and secretary, Dudley B. 
W. Brown; assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, Parker M. West; gen- 
eral counsel, John Dern. 

Directors include McElvenny, 
Sharp, Brown, Dern, William Cham- 
berlain, Clifton G. Dyer, Henry Fink, 
Stanhope Foster, C. A. Johnson, Don- 
ald R. Richberg, Hubert R. Schaddelee, 
Richard Schaddelee, Henry Tuttle, and 
Ben E. Young. 

The American Natural Gas Com- 
pany is a New Jersey corporation 
with offices at 165 Broadway, New 
York. The company has paid divi- 
dends on its common stock each year 
for more than half a century. The 
common stock is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Its utility pro- 
perty and other assets aggregate in ex- 
cess of $600,000,000. 





AMERICAN LOUISIANA: Newest Member 


On an almost straight line from 
South Louisiana to Detroit, the route 
of the new American Louisiana Pipe 
Line Company’s 30-in. artery traces 
a path some 1000 miles long, bringing 
to its gas hungry, highly industrial mar- 
ket area some 300,000,000 cu ft of gas 
per day. Just barely in operation — gas 
started flowing in August — expansion 
of the big system is already underway. 
An additional 100,000,000 cu ft will be 
made available by this expansion. 
Michigan Consolidated now receives 
200,000,000 cu ft and 100,000,000 cu 
ft goes to Michigan Wisconsin for fur- 
ther delivery. Of the additional 100.,- 
000,000 cu ft, 55 per cent will go to 
Michigan Wisconsin and 45 per cent to 
Michigan Consolidated. American 
Louisiana gas has increased Michigan 
Consolidated’s supply by 70 per cent. 


8 


Of the initial volume, 250,000,000 
cu ft comes from southwestern Louisi- 
ana reserves of Superior Oil Company. 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, Brit- 
ish-American Oil Company, and Kerr- 
McGee Oil Industries, Inc. Another 
50,000,000 cu ft is delivered at Slaugh- 
ters, Kentucky, by Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corporation. 

The new line is designed for an ulti- 
mate capacity of 550,000,000 cu ft. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis. Inc., New York, 
were engineers for the system design. 
Three stations make up the initial com- 
pressor requirements, with 10,000 
horsepower installed in each (five 
2000-hp units). 

(Details on the transmission facilities 
are given in the November 1956 issue 
of The Pipeline Engineer, companion 


of the Family is a Big ‘Un 


gas transmission and pipe line publica- 
tion to the American Gas Journal.) 

General offices of American Louisi- 
ana are in Detroit, Michigan. Division 
offices for the pipe line and compressor 
departments are at Muncie, Indiana; 
Jackson, Tennessee, and Monroe, 
Louisiana. The pipe line has three divi- 
sions, each with three districts. 

Communications for the system is 
provided through a three-circuit net- 
work leased from the Bell System. Two 
of the circuits provide regular full 
period telephone service, one connect- 
ing all pipe line warehouses and divi- 
sion offices with Detroit headquarters. 

Another circuit connects all com- 
pressor stations and the master pur- 
chase station with Detroit. The third 
circuit is a full period mobile radio cir- 
cuit, used by all departments. 
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AMERICAN NATURAL GAS SYSTEM 
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MAP SHOWING 

LOCATION OF PIPE LINE SYSTEMS 
AND FACILITIES OF 

AMERICAN LOUISIANA PIPE LINE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 
MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 











American Natural’s 


| Top Men Represent Wealth 


19 WHEN Ralph T. McElvenny was 
elected chief executive officer of Amer- 
ican Natural Gas Company in April, 
1954, he took over the responsibility 
\§ for guiding the company and its sub- 
sidiaries that had been the domain of 
the late William G. Woolfolk since 
1932. McElvenny had been prepared 
for this task by education, experience, 
temperament, and physical tenacity. 
How successfully he has carried out 
this responsibility is now a matter of 
record. 

Today, the American Natural Sys- 
tem is in a period of great expansion. 
It it not only meeting all the needs of 
its markets, but is already in the proc- 
| ess of additional expansion to provide 

future requirements. 

McElvenny is a composite of finan- 
cier, lawyer, tireless utility executive, 
and outstanding athlete. These attri- 
butes seem to come naturally to the 
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McElvenny 





soft spoken executive who graduated 
from Stanford University in 1930 with 
the degree of Juris Doctor, highest 
scholastic honor in legal jurisprudence. 

His early financial training started 
with the Guaranty Trust Company in 
New York. In 1933-34 he served as 
National Bank conservator with the 
Treasury Department supervising the 
affairs of various banks which had been 
closed during the Bank Holiday. He 
moved on to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as an attorney and 
administrative officer in the Public 
Utilities Division. 

He entered the utility business in 
1945 with the old United Light and 
Power Company. UL&P later broke up 
its holdings and emerged as the Ameri- 
can Light and Traction Company, 
which became American Natural Gas 
Company in 1949. McElvenny learned 
more about the utility business from 
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AMERICAN NATURAL GAS SYSTEM 





Chairman Woolfolk under whom he 
served as financial vice president and 
assistant. 

Elected executive vice president of 
American Natural in May, 1952, he be- 
came president in September, 1953, 
having been chosen executive head of 
the company following the death of 
Woolfolk. McElvenny is also chairman 
of the board of Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company, and Milwaukee Solvay Coke 
Company. He is chairman of Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Company, and 
American Louisiana Pipe Line Com- 
pany. All are subsidiaries of American 
Natural. He has also served on the 
board of directors of a number of other 
utility companies and is presently a 
member of the board of the National 
Bank of Detroit, United Foundation, 
Detroit Symphony, and board of trus- 
tees of Kalamazoo College. 

Although a prodigious worker at his 
desk, at the conference table, and on 
the long distance telephones, McEl- 
venny has not neglected the recrea- 
tional side of his life. 

Appearing even younger than his 50 
years, he is a tough competitor on the 
tennis courts, where he was national 
inter-collegiate doubles champion at 
Stanford in 1928. He was National 
Public Parks doubles champion in 1936 
and played first doubles for the United 
States against Canada in the annual 
Gordon Cup competition for senio! 
teams in 1953. He also enjoys hunting, 
fishing and golf. 

His sense of fair play on the tennis 
courts extends to his business. It is his 
firm philosophy that a holding com- 
pany must be of benefit to the public 
as well as the stockholders to justify its 
existence. 

He proved this through the construc- 
tion of the American Louisiana Pipe 
Line, which has meant 
low rates to the millions of people in 


more gas al 


Michigan and Wisconsin at a total ex- 
penditure of $250,000,000. A 
company could never have accomp- 


small 


lished such a task, especially when one 
considers the years spent in prepara- 
tion, hearings, and litigation before the 
pipe line became a reality. 

McElvenny has found many other 
rewards in life. He married the attrac- 
tive Elisabeth Steiwer, father 
was U. S. Senator Frederick Steiwer of 
Oregon. Their daughter Alice, 21, is a 
senior at Vassar, and daughter Elisa- 
beth, 18, has followed her father’s foot- 
steps to Stanford. Ralph, Jr., 14, is a 
student at Detroit University School 
The McElvennys live in Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Michigan. 


whose 
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Dern 


treasurer of 


Vice 
American Natural Gas Company is F. 
Wayne Sharp, who joined the system 
in 1944 as first assistant treasurer. He 
is also a director of the company. 


president and 


Sharp graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1926, and is a certified 
public accountant. He 
specialist on public utility matters with 
Arthur Anderson & Company from 
1926 until 1944. 

He was elected treasurer of Ameri- 
can Natural in 1945 and was named a 
vice president in 1949. He is also vice 
president and treasurer, and a director 
of Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Com- 
pany and American Louisiana Pipe 
Line company, and is a director of 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company. 


served as a 


Dudley B. W. Brown, vice president 
and secretary of American Natural Gas 
Company, began his career with the 
American Natural Gas system in Mil- 
waukee in 1949. 

He served there as vice president, 
executive vice president and president 
of Milwaukee Gas Light Company un- 
til 1955, when he was elected to his 
present post. 

Brown is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He was with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
until 1936, when he went into the 
sugar industry. He was first elected a 
director of American Natural in 1939. 

He has also served in various execu- 
tive Capacities in the aircraft industry 
prior to and following World War II 
in which he served as a commander in 
the aviation branch of the U. S. Navy. 

John Dern, partner in the law firm 
of Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith, was 
born in Salt Lake City, Utah, July 26, 
1903. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (B. S. in Eco- 
nomics, 1924; LL.B. 1927); admitted 
to New York bar in 1927, Illinois bar 
in 1930. In 1949 and 1950 he served 
as president of The United Light and 
Railways Company and Continental 
Gas & Electric Corporation, to exped- 
ite the liquidation of those companies. 

Dern is general counsel and a direc- 
tor of American Natural Gas Com- 





Brown 





pany and American Natural Gas Serv- 
ice Company: director of Burgess Bat- 
tery Company, Burgess Cellulose Com- 
pany, Carson Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany, American Louisiana Pipe Line 
Company, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Company, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company and Milwaukee Solvay Coke 
Company; trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and member of the 
American, Illinois, and Chicago Bar 
Associations. 

Henry Fink, president of Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Company and 
American Louisiana Pipe Line Com- 
pany, is an engineer with more than 41 
years’ experience in all phases of the 
gas business. 

During the past 21 years he has 
served the American Natural Gas sys- 
tem in many important management 
capacities. He was president of Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Company from 
1946 to 1952. He served as president 
of American Natural Gas Company 
from 1948 until 1953 and has been 
president of Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Company since May, 1948. In 
1953 he president of 
American Louisiana Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 


was. elected 


Fink is also a director of the parent 
American Natural Gas Company and 
is a director of all American Natural 
system companies. 

Wilber H. Mack is secretary, vice 
president, general attorney, and a di- 
rector of Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Company and American Louisi- 
ana Pipe Line Company, and general 
attorney and a director of American 
National Gas Service Company. Prior 
to joining this group in 1952 he was 
assistant director of the Corporate 
Finance Division, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Educationwise he received an AB 
degree from Dartmouth College in 
1932 and an LLB degree from George 
Washington University Law School i 
1935. He was admitted to the Distric 
of Columbia Bar in 1935. From tha 
date until 1942 he served in variou 
legal capacities with the U. S. Securi 
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Mack Frank Thompson 


ies and Exchange Commission. From 
1942-48 he was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy with the of- 
fice of Naval Intelligence. 

Frank W. Thompson is vice presi- 
dent and director of American Louisi- 
ana Pipe Line Company. He also is 
vice president and engineer of the 
American Natural Gas Service Com- 
pany. 

Thompson is a graduate of the 
California Institute of Technology with 
a BS degree in mechanical engineering. 

His experience includes a number 
of years in the gas and oil fields of 
California. He was with the Los An- 
yeles Gas and Electric Corporation, 
now the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, for six years. He also had regu- 
latory experience with the California 
Public Utilities Commission. 

Thompson joined the American 
National Gas system in’ February, 
1950. In the American Louisiana proj- 
ect, he participated in the negotiations 
of gas purchase contracts and was re- 
sponsible for the design and engineer- 
ing of the project. 

Robert D. McClintock, vice presi- 
dent and manager of construction of 
American Louisiana Pipe Line Com- 
pany, was graduated from Colorado 
College in 1936 with a degree in geol- 
ogy and a minor in civil engineering. 
He was employed in 1936 by Colorado 
Interstate Gas Company as field engi- 
neer. He was construction superinten- 
dent of this company at the time he left 
their employ in 1949. In February, 
1949, he joined the engineering firm of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., of New 
York and was division engineer for the 
construction work being performed by 
that firm for Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Company. From October, 1949, 
until April, 1951, McClintock was em- 
ployed as pipe line superintendent for 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line. In 
\pril, 1951, he was appointed manager 
1f Wisconsin operations. In December, 
1953, he was elected to his present 
position. 

Varnum B. Steinbaugh is in charge 
f gas supply for the entire American 
Natural Gas Company system. 

In March, 1952, he was authorized 





McClintock Steinbaugh 





J. L. Thompson Ross 


by the board of directors of American 
Natural to make a survey and recom- 
mendation for the location of the new 
natural gas pipe line to serve Detroit 
and the American Natural system. 

In June the board accepted his 
recommendation of the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast as the feasible location for the 
origin of this line. At that time, he was 
authorized to purchase the necessary 
reserves and proceed with engineering 
lccation studies. 

He supervised all gas supply pur- 
chases for American Louisiana Pipe 
Line Company and was general co- 
o.dinator of construction for the line. 

Steinbaugh has a BS degree in chemi- 
cal engineering from the University of 
Michigan, 1921, and has been associ- 
ated with American Natural affiliated 
companies since 1941. 

Rex V. Campbell, general superin- 
tendent of American Louisiana Pipe 
Line Company, has had a long-time 
career in the gas industry dating back 
to 1935. In May of that year he began 
working for Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany as a machinist. He advanced 
through various positions with the com- 
pany and was construction superin- 
tendent of compressor stations and 
dehydration plants when, in 1943, he 
went with Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company as assistant superintendent of 
compressor stations. In July, 1949, he 
accepted a position. with Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, Inc. as assistant superinten- 
dent of compressor stations in con- 
structing Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line. In November of that year he be- 
came superintendent of compressor 
stations for Michigan Wisconsin, which 
position he held until transferred to 
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Campbell McIntire 


American Louisiana and his present 
job in September, 1955. 

Campbell holds a BS degree in me- 
chanical engineering from Oklahoma 
A&M College and is a registered pro- 
fessional engineer in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Fred H. Mclntire, assistant to the 
president, American Louisiana Pipe 
Line Company, was born in Wilson 
County, Texas, November 6, 1914. He 
is a graduate of Texas College of Arts 
and Industries; BS and MS is physics, 
1938 and 1939 respectively. He was a 
member of the faculty of Texas A&l 
1939 to March 1941. 

He served as special agent in charge 
of the San Antonio, San Diego, and De- 
troit offices, and as inspector in charge 
of the Inspection and Planning Section 
of the FBI at Washington, D.C. 

McIntire resigned from the FBI at 
Detroit where he was serving as special 
agent in charge in July, 1955. He was 
appointed to his present position Aug- 
ust, 1955. 

J. L. Thompson, general superinten- 
dent, Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Company, has been associated with the 
natural gas industry for 23 years. 

He graduated from Rice Institute in 
1933, and in later years has taken grad- 
uate work at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and University of Mich- 
igan. He is a registered professional 
engineer in the state of Texas. 

Thompson began his career in the 
natural gas industry in 1933, when he 
joined the Lone Star Gas Company in 
Dallas, Texas. During the 18 years he 
was employed at Lone Star, he was en- 
gaged in all phases of natural gas op- 
erations. 

Herbert H. Ross, manager of opera- 
tions, joined Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Company on April 1, 1956. He 
Was previously associated with the Fish 
Service and Management Corporation, 
Houston, Texas. 

Ross has rich experience in public 
utility operations. He is mining en- 
gineer graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and accepted his first job as field 
foreman and general superintendent 
for the National Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration. kkk 
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Michigan Consolidated Gas Company: 


Seen 


MIcHIGAN Consolidated Gas Com 
pany, one of the nation’s largest gas 
utilities, distributes natural gas to 815, 
QOO customers in 110 Michigan cities, 
villages and townships. 

The company began operations in 
Detroit in 1851 as the Detroit Gaslight 
Company and, following a number of 
mergers and consolidations, became 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
in 1938. 

Today, Michigan Consolidated spans 
the state from Detroit, in southeastern 
Michigan, to Muskegon on the west, 
and Traverse City on the north. 

The company is divided into nine 
distribution districts, a production and 
pipe line district, and the Six Lakes 
storage district. 

Largest of these is the Detroit dis 
trict, where 80 per cent of Michigan 
Consolidated’s sales are concentrated 
The Detroit district includes the cities 
of Detroit and most of suburban 
Wayne County, which has a total popu 
lation of approximately 2,500,000 
persons. 

The company’s Grand Rapids dis 
trict includes the state’s second largest 
city, Grand Rapids, and three subur 
ban cities, one village, and 10 surround 
ing townships. 

The Muskegon district is composed 
of seven citzes and |! townships 

Ann Arbor district covers about 
third of Washtenaw County, including 
Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, smalle: 
cities, three villages, and seven town- 
ships. 

In central Michigan the company 
has three districts. They are Big Rapids, 
Greenville-Belding, and Mt. Pleasant 
Each serves a number of nearby com 
munities. Big Rapids district also in- 
cludes the city of Cadillac where the 
company purchased a local propane-ail 
distribution system in 1954, and con 
verted it to natural gas last August 

Sixty miles north of Muskegon on 
Lake Michigan is the Ludington dis 
trict, which also was converted from 
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815,000 Customers 


And Growing! 
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propane-air to natural gas in August. 
[he company’s most northern district 


is at Traverse City, which Michigan 


Consolidated purchased in July, 1955 
and converted to natural gas in Sep- 
tember, 1956. 
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New Advanced Design 
AMERICAN ‘“W” Series 
Steelcase Meters 


e Light Weight, Welded Steelcase Construction 

e Proven Speed Ratio for ‘“‘Sustained Accuracy’”’ 
e Long Service Life and Lowest Maintenance Cost 
e New Lifetime Corrosion Protection Coatings 


PLUS every time-tested refinement in metering 
developed in 120 years of progress. 
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MODEL W-175 Rated capacity of 175 cfh designed primarily for 
minimum d.d.d. applications, FOB Fullerton, Calif. Models 
W-210 and W-250, designed for higher d.d.d. applications, FOB 
Philadelphia, Pa. — followed in near future by W-300. 


All meters rated with 0.64 sp. gr. gas at %-inch pressure drop — 
5 psi rated working pressure. 


This latest advance in the science of metering is a 
further development of the new concept first presented 
in the American W-60 Welded Steelcase Meter Series. 


These meters are sturdy and accurate; lighter than 
“hardcase” models, yet comparable in application. Every 
field-proven design feature pioneered by American is 
incorporated including: oil impregnated porous bronze 
bearings; plastic index boxes; interchangeable indexes 
— either conventional or straight reading types; adjust- 
able tangents; and internal rubber grommet seals. 


A new weather and corrosion resistant coating — stand- 
ard approved ASA No, 49 gray — insures lifetime pro- 
tection for all normal outdoor sets. A special impervious 


HANDHOLE—easily removeable. 
Provides hardcase meter accessibility. 


INDEX BOX — external and isolated from 
pressure with gas-tight, frictionless rubber- 
grommet drive-shaft seal. : 


MOLDED DURAMIC DIAPHRAGMS AND 
REINFORCED FLAG RODS—provide trouble- 
free accurate service for entire meter life. 


coating for highly corrosive atmospheres is also pro- 
vided at a slight additional cost. 


American’s new concept in metering presents a completely 
new approach to meter maintenance and retirement and 
the W-175 is second in the series designed to bring these 
unusual advantages to the Gas Industry. 


Consult your American Meter representative for 
further information. 


INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Somerton, Philadelphia 16, Penna. - Albany - Alhambra - Atlanta ‘ Baltimore - Birmingham + Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Denver - Erie 


Houston - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Minneapolis - New York - Omaha «- Pittsb 


urgh + San Francisco - Seattle - Tulsa - Wynnewood 


IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Company Ltd., Milton, Ontario - Calgary - Edmonton - Regina 
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[he production and pipe line district 
has charge of building, operating, and 
maintaining the company’s 800 miles 
of high-pressure transmission lines and 
local gas production. 

The Six Lakes storage district in- 
cludes a large compressor station and 
the Six Lakes underground storage 
field, which has a working storage ca- 
pacity of 53 billion cu ft of gas. 

Michigan Consolidated receives its 
supply of gas from three interstate pipe 
line companies. Two are affiliated com- 
panies in the American Natural Gas 
Company system. They are the Michi- 
gan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company and 
the new American Louisiana Pipe Line 
Company. While Michigan Wisconsin 
delivers gas directly to the company’s 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon, and Luding- 
ton districts, most of its gas is trans- 
ported to the Woolfolk station at Aus- 
tin Storage field near Big Rapids. Aus- 
tin Storage field and three other stor- 
age fields owned by Michigan Con- 
solidated, are leased and operated by 
Michigan Wisconsin. 

The Michigan Wisconsin gas re- 
ceived at Woolfolk station is either sold 
directly to Michigan Consolidated 
through its six pipe lines leaving the 
station or is stored in the four under- 
ground storage fields until required by 
the pipe line’s utility customers. 

Two 24-in. pipe lines connect Wool- 
folk station and Six Lakes station with 
Detroit. Smaller pipe lines link the sta- 
tions with all of Michigan Consoli- 
dated’s other districts. Michigan Wis- 
consin delivers 66.357 billion ft of 
gas a year to Michigan Consolidated. 

American Louisiana Pipe Line com- 


pleted its 30-in. line from southern 





Louisiana to Detroit in August. The 
pipe line delivers approximately 200,- 
000,000 cu ft a day to Michigan Con- 
solidated at its receiving station at Wil- 
low Run near Ypsilanti. There the gas 
may be channeled into Michigan Con- 
solidated’s Detroit and Ann Arbor dis- 
tricts or to Six Lakes storage field 
through the two 24-in. lines connecting 
Six Lakes and Detroit. 

Michigan Consolidated also buys 
127,000,000 cu ft of gas a day from 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany. Purchases include 125,000,000 
a day from Panhandle at its River 
Rouge station in Detroit and 2,000,000 
a day for Ann Arbor. 

With annual deliveries of approxi- 
mately 185 billion cu ft of natural gas 
a year, Michigan Consolidated has an 
average daily supply of 508,000,000. 
Sendout will range from average sum- 
mer day requirements of 170,000,000 
cu ft to well over a billion cubic feet 
expected this winter. Over half these 
winter day requirements can be met 
from underground storage. 

Michigan Consolidated also owns 
four gas fields in the same area that 
will be converted to storage fields as 
required. 

The company also maintains standby 
facilities in its Detroit, Ann Arbor, and 
Grand Rapids districts. The gas gen- 
erators and liquefied petroleum gas 
plants have an aggregate daily produc- 
tion capacity of approximately 133,- 
000,000 cu ft. The company’s gas stor- 
age holders have a total capacity of 
61,000,000 cu ft. 

In addition to converting Luding- 
ton, Traverse City, and Cadillac to 
natural gas this summer, the company 


also has extended natural gas to a dozen 
other communities. 

During this year, approximately 
$35,000,000 is being spent to enlarge 
transmission and distribution systems, 
and the company expects that such 
large construction expenditures will 
continue at the present rate for at least 
the next four years. 

Of Michigan Consolidated’s 815,000 
customers, more than 400,000 are 
space heating customers. The company 
is presently authorized to serve 500,000 
heating customers and expects to reach 
this number early next year. By that 
time additional volumes of gas will be 
available to Michigan Consolidated 
from the American Louisiana pipe line, 
which plans to expand its daily capacity 
to 400,000,000 cu ft a day, and addi- 
tional heating customers will be added. 

Michigan Consolidated’s main office 
is in Detroit. The company also has 
offices in all of its districts, including 
a number of branch offices in the De- 
troit area and smaller towns outstate. 

Chairman of the board of Michigan 
Consolidated is Ralph T. McElvenny. 
Henry Tuttle is president, and Hugh 
C. Daly is executive vice president. 
Other officers include Roland R. Paulin, 
vice president and manager of opera- 
tions; Fred A. Kaiser, vice president 
and general sales manager; Karl E. 
Schmidt, vice president and engineer; 
William A. Rhaesa, vice president and 


treasurer; Carter E. Shields, vice presi- 
dent and controller, and Ellsworth G. 
Reynolds, secretary. Directors include: 
McElvenny, Tuttle, Daly, John Dern, 
Henry Fink, Hubert R. Schaddelee, 
George A. Staples, and Ben E. Young. 


Michigan Consolidated Officers 


Henry Tuttle, president of Michi- 
zan Consolidated Gas Company. 
started his career 
as a service man in 
the shop depart- 
ment in 1920. He 
moved on to the 
accounting depart- 
ment and became 
first assistant treas- 
urer and _ assistant 
secretary in 1937. 

He was elected 
ice president and controller of Mich- 





igan Consolidated in 1940 and vice 
president and treasurer in 1945. He 
was named executive vice president in 
1949 and was elected president in 
1952. He is also a member of the board 
of directors of American Natural Gas 
Company. 

Tuttle served as a consultant to the 
gas planning division of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, Depart- 
ment of Interior, during World War II. 

Tuttle also has devoted much time 
to civic activities. He is chairman of 
the board and a director of Detroit 
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International Riverama, Inc., a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, United 
Foundation, Detroit Convention and 
Tourist Bureau, Michigan Post of 
American Ordnance Association and 
Metropolitan Detroit Building Fund. 
He is a trustee of the Institute for Eco- 
nomic Education and the Citizens Re- 
search Council and a member of the 
executive committee of the Detroit 
Tomorrow Committee. He is on the 
advisory board of the American Red 
Cross, Detroit Chapter; and the Busi- 
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nessmen’s Advisory Committee of 
Wayne University and finance com- 
mittee of the Boy Scouts Detroit Area 
Council. 

He is a member of the American 
Gas Association, Independent Natura! 
Gas Association and the Michigan Gas 
Association, of which he is a past pres 
ident, and is a trustee of the Institute 
of Gas Technology. 


Executive vice president of Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Company is 
Hugh C. Daly, who 
joined the com- 
pany and its affili- 
ates as an assistart 
secretary in 1950 
He was elected a 
vice president in 
1953 and named to 
his present post in 
May, 1956. 

A former news- 
paper man, Daly was in charge of the 
Washington Bureau of the Detroit 
Times following service in Europe dur- 
ing World War II. He is a native of 
Detroit and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 

Daly maintained offices in Washing- 
ton for several years after he joined 
the company. He is now directly re- 
sponsible for the operations, engineer- 
ing and sales departments and outstate 
districts of Michigan Consolidated. 





Carter E. Shields, vice president and 
controller of 


Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company, 
joined the com- 
pany’s general ac- 
counting depart 
ment in 1920. 

He was named 
accounting super- 
visor in 1926 and 
chief accountant in 
1937. He was ap- 
pointed assistant 
treasurer in 1939 and assistant con- 
troller in 1940. He became controller 
in 1945 and elected vice president and 
controller in 1953. 

Active in the AGA, he has been a 
member of the accounting section 
since 1938 and has served on a num- 
ber of committees, including chairman 
of the special committee on Uniform 
System of Accounts from 1953 to 
1955. 

He is a member of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on Taxation for the 
Michigan Senate and a member of the 
State Taxation Committee of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce 
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Vice president and treasurer of 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
is William A. 
Rhaesa, who will 
observe his 30th 
year with the com- 
pany next March. 

Rhaesa started 
with the company 
as a typist in the 
accounting depart- 
ment. He was made 
superintendent of 
Statistics in 1937 and chief accountant 
in 1944. A year later he was named 
assistant treasurer and became treas- 
urer in 1949, He was elected a vice 
president in 1953. 

Rhaesa is a member of the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, Newcomen 
Society and Detroit Board of Com- 
merce. 


Secretary of Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company is Ellsworth G. Rey- 
nolds, who gradu- 
ated from the De- 
troit College of 
Law with a LLB in 
1942. Reynolds 
took his under- 
graduate work at 
the University of 
Michigan and De- 
troit Institute of 
Technology. 

After being admitted to the Michi- 
gan Bar and serving in the Army for 
nearly four years, Reynolds entered 
private practice in 1946. He joined 
Michigan Consolidated in 1948 as legal 
and administrative assistant to the 
secretary. 

Reynolds became an assistant secre- 
tary in 1952, and was elected secretary 
in February, 1953. 


Widely known throughout the gas 
industry, Fred A. Kaiser was named 
vice president and 
general sales man- 
ager of Michigan 
Consolidated Gas 
Company in Au- 
gust, 1955, after 
serving as president 
of the Detroit 
Michigan Stove 
Company. 

Kaiser joined the 
stove company in 1931 as a field sales- 
man and became sales manager in 1938 
and assistant to the president in 1943. 
He was named a vice president and 
director in 1945 and president in 1954. 

Kaiser is a former trustee of the In- 
stitute of Appliance Manufacturers, a 
former director of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association and past 











president of the Detroit Sales Execu- 
tives Club. He was also elected to the 
“Hall of Flame” of the commercial 
section of the AGA. 


Roland R. Paulin, vice president 
and manager of operations of Michi- 
gan Consolidated. 
joined the campany 
in 1926 as a cadet 
engineer following 
his graduation from 
Purdue University. 

He has served in 
practically every 
department of the 
company, includ- 
ing manufacturing, 
meter shop, service shop, sales, street, 
and commercial. In 1949, Paulin was 
named assistant manager of operations 
and he became assistant to the execu- 
tive vice president in May, 1950. He 
was elected a vice president in July, 
1950, and became engineer in Febru- 
ary, 1952. He was appointed manager 
of operations in September, 1952. 

Paulin is a former president of the 
Michigan Gas Association and has 
served on the board of directors of 
Junior Achievement, Greater Detroit 
Safety Council, Michigan United 
Fund, and group chairman of the 
United Foundation. 


Vice president and engineer of 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
Karl E. Schmidt 
has been with the 
company since 
1936. He holds a 
bachelor’s degree 
in mechanical en- 
gineering from 
Wayne University 
and a master’s de- 
gree from the Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan. 

Schmidt began his career in the sales 
department during the conversion of 
Detroit from manufactured to natural 
gas. He transferred to the pressure de- 
partment in 1941, distribution and de- 
sign department in 1944. 

In 1948 he moved to the engineer- 
ing department. He served as a tech- 
nical assistant, assistant to the engineer. 
and assistant engineer before bein; 
named engineer in 1952. In February 
1953, he was elected vice presiden 
and engineer. 

Schmidt is a member of the Eng! 
neering Society of Detroit, AGA 
ASME, NACE, ASA, and the Detro! 
Ordnance Association. He is on th 
board of trustees of Wayne Universit 
Alumni. 
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The lifting of restrictions on space heating made it neces- 
sary for Michigan Consolidated to enlarge its system in many 
areas. Here a trenching machine prepares the way for a 
16-in. main to serve Detroit's east side. 


Pearson detector. 


$35,000,000 In New Construction 








Checking for holidays in the coating after backfill on 
Michigan Consolidated's Van Born main, two men from 
the engineering department walk the covered line with a 


Vast Expansion Program Required 


To 


Wi TH a 70 per cent increase in its 
supply of natural gas, Michigan Con- 
solidated this year is constructing some 
487 miles of new mains and spending 
nearly $23,000,000 on its distribution 
systems. 

Of the total, 367 miles of mains are 
being built to serve new customers, 
and 81 miles are for supply improve- 
ment. The rest is divided between mains 
required by public improvement and 
for renewals. Some 27,500 new serv- 
ices are being installed. 

In the Detroit District alone, the 
company is building 177 miles of mains 
and investing $13,300,000 in its dis- 
tribution system. This figure also in- 


cludes street regulator equipment, serv- 
ice installation, regulators, meters, and 
general plant structures and improve- 
ments. 

Michigan Consolidated is putting in 
about 34 miles of new distribution sys- 
tems in the cities of Ludington, Cadil- 
lac, and Traverse City, which were con- 
verted from propane-air gas to natu- 
ral gas this past summer. The company 
is adding about 500 services in these 
three cities. 

Completely new distribution systems 
are being installed in 10 other com- 
munities across the state that are re- 
ceiving natural gas for the first time 
this year. About 100 miles of mains 


Nearly 20 miles of 30-in. pipe was stockpiled at Michigan Consolidated's Allen 
Road Station in Melvindale prior to the construction of the Van Born main. All 
pipe was coated and wrapped at station before being delivered to the job. At 
left in background is the company's River Rouge station and in the distance is the 
Ford Motor Company Rouge plant. 


































Meet Growing Market 


and connecting 2600 services will be 
installed in these areas. Overall cost for 
the distribution systems in the con- 
verted cities and new communities is 
$3,200,000. 

Some 173 miles of mains also are be- 
ing constructed in the older outstate 
districts. 

In Grand Rapids, the company is 
building approximately 88 miles of 
main; Muskegon, 32 miles; Ann Arbor, 
42 miles; Mt. Pleasant, five miles; 
Greenville-Belding, six miles; and Big 
Rapids, three miles. 


Major Lines 

During the past 15 months, Michi- 
gan Consolidated has built approxi- 
mately 200 miles of major lines at a 
cost of nearly $11,000,000 in anticipa- 
tion of the 70 per cent increase in sup- 
ply furnished by the American Louisi- 
ana Pipe Line Company. 

The construction, all done by private 
contractors, was divided into five major 
projects. 


Van Born Main 

In 1955, the company constructed a 
30-in. Van Born main to deliver gas 
to the Detroit district from the Willow 
Run Receiving Station at the terminus 
of American Louisiana. The main is 
approximately 20 miles in length. This 
line has six 30-in. ASA plug valves 
spaced about five miles apart. During 
construction each weld was 100 per 
cent radiographically inspected. The 











A crew checks for holidays on the 
Traverse City 12% in. pipe line before 
the string is lowered into the trench 


main was water tested to 760 psig 


qualifying it for a maximum allowable 
operating pressure of 540 psig 


Muskegon Line 

A 22-mile line to improve the supply 
of the Muskegon district was com 
pleted in 1955. This 16-in. line also 
now serves the Montague and White 
hall areas, added to the Muskegon dis 
trict this year, and the Ludington dis 
trict. This line was constructed from 
the Michigan Wisconsin 22-in. pips 
line near the village of Sparta, Mich 
gan to Muskegon. 

The maximum allowable operating 
pressure on this line under the code is 
850 psig. The pipe used was 16-in. OD 
.250-in. wall, API 5LX-42. The valves 
are all ASA 600 class, having a maxi 
mum allowable pressure of 1000 psig 
This line has two automatic shutofl 
valves installed approximately 8 miles 
apart. 


Ludington Line 

In 1956, the company completed 
line linking the Sparta-Muskegon line 
with Ludington. It consists of approx 


mately 23 miles of 12-in. and 37 miles 









Michigan Consolidated’s 12-in. line to Traverse City 
gets a patching job at the end of a string. The 66-mile line 
serves both Cadillac and Traverse City with natural gas. 


of 10-in. The |2-in. runs as far as Mon- 

gue and then is reduced to 10-in., 
Which Ludington. 
Maximum allowable operating pres- 


continues on to 


sure for this line is 850 psig. This line 
has three 12-in. and five 10-in. auto- 
matic shutoff valves 


Traverse City Line 

In September this year, Michigan 
Consolidated completed a pipe line 
from Clare County, Michigan, to Tra- 
verse City. The pipe line begins at a 
2>4-in. line connecting the William G. 
Woolfolk compressor station to the 
Lincoln-Freeman storage field and con- 
sists Of approximately 30 miles of 12-in. 
ind 36 miles of 10-in. The 12-in. line 
runs as far as Cadillac and the 10-in. 
extends from Cadillac on to Traverse 
City. It has a maximum allowable op- 
rating pressure of 870 psig. This line 
has three 12-in. and five 10-in. auto- 
matic shutoff valves spaced approxi- 


rately 10 miles apart 


Milford Line 

In order to store gas received from 
American Louisiana, Michigan Con- 
solidated built a 30-in. Milford line, 


which transports gas from the Willow 
station to the company’s two 24-in. 
lines running between Six Lakes and 
Detroit. This 25-mile pipe line was 
completed in the summer 

All of the lines were designed in ac- 
cordance with ASA Code for Gas 
Transmission and Distribution Sys- 
tems, ASA B31.1.8-1955, for Class I 
Locations. A minimum of 30 per cent 
of the field welds and 100 per cent of 
the valve assemblies, stream crossings, 
swamps, and railroad and road cross- 
ings were radiographically inspected. 

The pipe lines to Muskegon, Luding- 
ton, and Traverse City were all tested 
with gas at 10 per cent greater than 
maximum operating pressures in ac- 
cordance with the ASA Code. The Van 
Born main was tested with water and 
the Milford line was tested with air in 
accordance with the code. 

Sommerville Construction Company 
of Ada, Michigan, was the general 
contractor on the Muskegon, Luding- 
ton, and Traverse City transmission 
lines. R. L. Coolsaet Construction Com- 
pany of Dearborn, Michigan, built the 
Van Born and Milford lines. * * ¥* 


(Left) A 40 ft section of the 30-in. Van Born main is 


on city street. 


brought into position quickly to avoid holding up traffic 


(Below) The mud got pretty thick on the Ludington pipe 
line. Where machines couldn't move, muscles could, and 
the 12-in. line crossed another swift running stream. 
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At Michigan Consolidated Gas Company's Willow station, Steve Hutnik 
pressure operator, (left) keeps constant watch on the contro! panel. Meters 
determine flow of gas into Milford, Ann Arbor, and Detroit lines. Alarm 
gages are set to ring a bell and alert operator in event of high or low 
pressure changes. (Center) Hutnik operates the gate valve on the ‘pig 


Storage field 


launching trap on the Milford pipe line at the company's Willow station 
(Right) New city gaie station near Willow Run. From this point natural gas 
from American Louisiana can be directed either to Detroit markets during 
periods of heavy demand or to the company’s underground Six Lakes 


New City Gate Stations Vital to Expansion 


Willow Station. This station pro- 
vides the regulating and conditioning 
facilities for gas received trom Ameri- 
can Louisiana prior to entering the De- 
troit distribution system through the 
30-in. Van Born main 
provides facilities for transfer of gas 
from American Louisiana to the 30-in 
Milford Line and thence to the Six 
Lakes Storage field. The station has a 
maximum allowable operating pres- 
sure of 858 psig on the upstream side 
of the regulation and 540 psig on the 
downstream side. The station was de- 
signed and constructed in comform- 
ance with the ASA B31.1.8-1955 Code. 

All pipe used in the high-pressure 
section of the station is API 5LX. 
All valves in this station are ASA 600 
class, having a maximum allowable op- 
erating pressure of 1200 psig. During 
the construction, all high-pressure gas 
piping was 100 per cent radiographi- 
cally inspected. Upon completion, gas 
piping on the upstream side of the regu- 
lators was tested to 944 psig with air. 
qualifying it for a maximum operat- 
ing pressure of 858 psig. Piping down- 


This station also 


stream from the regulators was watel 
782 psig, qualifying it for a 
Maximum operating pressure of 540 
psig. Cost of the station was $725,000. 

Other Stations. Michigan Consolli- 
dated also has constructed eight other 
city gate stations during 1956 at a cost 
of $215,000 to serve new natural gas 
areas. The stations are located at Lud- 
ington, Cadillac, and Traverse City, 
areas which were converted from pro- 
pane-air to natural gas this summer, 
and at Montague, Morley, Stanwood, 
Lakeview, and Farwell, which are new 


service areas 


tested at 


Design. All stations provide regulat 
ing, metering, and odorizing facilities. 
Maximum operating pressures range 
from a high of 975 psig at Lakeview to 
325 psig at Farwell on the upstream 
side of the high-pressure regulators. All 
stations have maximum pressures of 
300 psig on the downstream side of the 
low-pressure regulators. 

Pressure relief valves are installed 
downstream of the high-pressure and 
low-pressure regulators to provide ade- 
quate protection of these facilities 
igainst excessive pressures. 

All stations are designed and con- 
structed in conformance with the ASA 
Code B31.1.8-1955 for a Type B con 
struction in a Class | location. 

Valves at Ludington, Cadillac, Tra 
verse City, and Montague on the high- 
pressure side of the stations are ASA 


600 class and valves on the low-pres- 
sure side are ASA 300 class. All valves 
at Morley, Stanwood, and Farwell are 
300 class and those at Lakeview are 
600 class. 

All welds in the high-pressure sec- 
tions were 100 per cent radiographic- 
ally inspected. Upon completion of the 
facilities, the high and low-pressure 
systems were tested in accordance with 
the code at 10 per cent over maximum 
operating pressures. 

All of these city gate stations re- 
quired sites of approximately 50 by 70 
ft. The buildings were constructed of 
Parkersburg prefabricated sheet metal 
and were painted aluminum. The build- 
ings themselves were 16 by 32 ft and 
were mounted on a base formed of 8-in. 
steel pipe. The stations were enclosed 
by 6 ft metal fencing. 


On cold days, before gas moves into Detroit's distribution system, any one or all eight of these 
automatic gas fired boilers may be used to restore gas temperatures lost during regulation. Edgar 
A. Dick, superintendent of new Willow station, inspects pressure gage on one of eight boilers. 



































How Michigan Consolidated 
Converted 


Three Propane-Air Systems 


Leo Plotkin, 





W itu the completion of American 
Louisiana Pipe Line, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company was able to 
convert three cities, Ludington, Cadi- 
llac, and Traverse City, from propane- 
air to natural gas. 

Since natural gas differs in composi- 
tion, specific gravity, and heating value 
from the 700 Btu propane-air gas dis- 
tributed in Cadillac and the 800 Btu 
propane-air gas distributed in Luding- 
ton and Traverse City, it was recog- 
nized that some adjustment of custome! 
appliances would be required. Labora- 
tory tests, therefore, were made to de- 
termine suitable conversion procedures 

A brief survey of available litera- 
ture indicated that no instruments o! 
formulae are presently available that 
can be applied in all situations to posi- 
tively determine the interchangeability 
of fuel gases. The literature, “Gaseous 
Fuels,” by L. Shnidman, recommended 
that when approaching gas interchange- 
ability problems, to first make calcula- 
tions using the prescribed interchange- 
ability formulae. These calculations 
then should be verified by selecting sev- 
eral appliances with burners char- 
acteristic of those generally employed 
in the community in question. Pro- 
posed mixtures are tested on these 
burners to determine whether or not 
the substitute gases actually can be 
employed successfully. 

Although the characteristics of the 
gases themselves have a decided effect 
on their interchangeability, generally 
two gases having the same input rate 
factor ; 

(heating value) 
V Sp. gr. 


and the same primary air facto! 


(1000 \/sp. gr.) 

~ heating value 
will produce the same input rate to a 
given burner and will inject the same 
quantity of primary air. Calculations of 
these factors for natural gas and forthe 
propane-air gases being distributed in- 
dicated that natural gas could not be 
substituted directly. This was confirmed 
by burning natural gas on burners ad- 
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Technica! Assistant, Service Shop 


James Cencer, 
and 


Staff Engineer 


justed for the propane-air gases. The 
burners were over-gassed; the flames 
were yellow-tipped, and excessive pan 
blackening was evident. 


More Air, Less Gas 

[he comparison of the calculated in- 
put rate factors and primary air factors 
for the propane-air gases and for natu- 
ral gas indicated that a 37 per cent re- 
duction in input and a 67 per cent in- 
crease in primary air would be re- 
quired in Ludington and Traverse City 
to burn natural gas on burners adjusted 
for 800 Btu propane-air gas. Similarly, 
in Cadillac, a 44 per cent reduction in 
input and 80 per cent increase in pri- 
mary air would be required to burn 
natural gas on burners adjusted for 700 
Btu propane-air gas. The flame cha- 
racteristics of the 800 Btu propane-air 
gas with burners adjusted as suggested 
above can be predicted by calculating 
the AGA interchangeability factors for 
gases above 800 Btu per cu ft. 

The AGA Lifting Index, the Flash- 
back Index and the Yellow Tip Index 
were calculated for the 800 Btu pro- 
pane-air gas. The Lifting Index, I, 
0.431, and the Yellow Tip Index, I, 
1.0, are within the satisfactory per- 
formance range determined by AGA. 
The Flashback Index, I, = 2.075, 
however, is greater than 1.2, which is 
the upper limit determined by AGA. 
This would suggest that the burner ad- 
justments required for natural gas 
would cause flashback if the present 
propane-air gases were used as “adjust- 
ment” gases. 

This procedure was tested on charac- 
teristic burners and both lifting and 
flashback resulted. It was determined 
however, that when the adjustable ori- 
fice on a test burner burning propane- 
air gas was screwed back to obtain a 
visual 25 per cent reduction in flame 
height and the primary air increased 
to cause lifting and then decreased 
slightly, substitution of natural gas re- 
sulted in slightly soft flames. A second 
adjustment, increasing primary air, re- 
sulted in satisfactory flames. 


Verne Groendal, 
Service Shop 


Testing Burners 

When natural gas was tested on burn- 
ers adjusted for the propane-air gases 
distributed in Ludington, Traverse 
City, and Cadillac to ascertain that di- 
rect substitution was unfeasible, sev- 
eral observations were made: The 
burners were over-gassed, the flames 
had long yellow tips, and the burner air 
shutters were almost closed. 

From these observations, it was 
theorized that if air was added to natu- 
ral gas, it would improve flame charac- 
teristics. Natural gas-air mixtures with 
calculated heating values from 675 to 
900 Btu were prepared and burned on 
test burners characteristic of those in 
use in the three cities. The same mix- 
tures also were burned on similar burn- 
ers adjusted for natural gas. 

It was determined that an 800 Btu 
natural gas-air mixture produced a tol- 
erable flame on burners adjusted for 
800 Btu propane-air gas and on burn- 
ers adjusted for natural gas. A natural 
gas-air mixture of 725 Btu was found 
to burn satisfactorily on burners ad- 
justed for 700 Btu propane-air gas but 
with a lifting flame on burners adjusted 
for natural gas. Further tests indicated 
that the 725 Btu natural gas-air mix- 
ture could be used as an intermediate 
gas in Cadillac, if a second adjustment, 
increasing primary air, was made after 
the substitution of natural gas. 

Other procedures were tried and 
other tests performed but the following 
two procedures appeared to be the 
most suitable and were demonstrated 
to operating and engineering personnel. 


Adjustment Procedures 

The first of the proposed procedures 
would not require an intermediate gas. 
The input would be reduced by screw- 
back adjustment of adjustable orifices, 
or by adapting fixed orifices. The pri- 
mary air shutter openings would be in- 
creased until the flames begin to lift. 
The openings would then be decreased 
slightly. Adjustments of this type result 
in flames that are short and very sharp 
on the propane-air gas. After the sub- 
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stitution of natural gas, the flames be- 
come soft and a second adjustment, in- 
creasing primary air, is required. 

Ihe second proposed procedure 
would utilize a natural gas-air mixture, 
725 Btu in Cadillac and 800 Btu in 
Ludington and Traverse City, as an in- 
termediate gas. Burners would be ad- 
justed in the same manner as in the 
first proposed procedure. Adjustments 
o1 this type will result in flames which 
are short and very sharp. After the sub- 
stitution of straight natural gas, further 
adjustment would not be required for 
burners adjusted on the 800 Btu natu- 
ral gas-air mixture. Burners adjusted 
on the 725 Btu natural gas-air mix- 
ture would require a second adjust- 
ment. 

It was decided that the second pro- 
cedure provided a wider latitude in ad- 
justment, since the primary air shutter 
openings could be increased to a 
greater degree using the natural gas-air 
intermediate gas than with propane-air 
gas, and would, therefore, be used. 
Also, it was decided to recheck all ap- 
pliances after the introduction of 
straight natural gas to assure optimum 
adjustment. This second procedure was 
adopted to effect the changeover with 
the least possible inconvenience to 
customers, as it permits the satisfac- 
tory use of all appliances at all times 
during the conversion. 


Field Surveys Made 

The field problems involved in the 
conversion of each of the many types 
of appliances in use in the three cities 
still remained to be determined. To ac- 
complish this, it was decided to make a 
survey of the appliances in each city. 
Ten experienced servicemen from the 
Detroit district, selected because of 
their previous conversion experience 
and job knowledge, made the survey. 

Each city was divided into sections, 
and a section assigned to each service- 
man. Forms, individually addressed for 
each active account, were used to list 
the name and model of each appliance 
and the conversion material required. 
At the completion of the survey, the 
information on the forms was summar- 
ized and an accurate tabulation of re- 
quired materials was prepared. 


Training Conversion Personnel 
After methods required for convert- 
ing the appliances had been de- 
termined, the personnel for the con- 
version were selected and trained. 
The selection was made from De- 
troit district servicemen, previous con- 
version experience and job knowledge 
being the major factors in this selection. 
A school, complete with appliances, 
burners, and pilots similar to those in 
the conversion areas, was established 
to train the men. Gases, similar to the 


intermediate which would be 
utilized, were used during the training 
period. The training consisted of ad- 
justing appliances, studying conversion 
methods, and reviewing the rules and 
regulations concerning customer in- 
quiries. Screw-back adjustments were 
made with a flowmeter, using charts 
prepared for the conversion of the 
three cities. Orifice sizes were shown on 
input tables so that the proper size 
adapters would be used for converting 
fixed orifices. Special handbooks, con- 
taining the flowmeter charts, the input 
tables and other pertinent information, 
were printed and distributed. 

Since all of the men had participated 
in previous conversions, a_ training 
period of only one day was required. 


gases 


Formation of Conversion Crews 

The entire work force required for 
the conversion of appliances in Cadil- 
lac, Ludington, and lraverse City con- 
sisted of a foreman, clerk and 61 serv- 
icemen. Five domestic crews, each with 
one leader and nine adjusters, con- 
verted appliances in residential areas. 

One commercial crew, consisting of 
one leader and six adjusters, converted 
appliances in commercial and indus- 
trial establishments. One man was as- 
signed the conversion of space heating 
equipment and another was assigned 
to the repair shop, which was equipped 
to repair parts that might be broken 
during conversion and to convert ap- 
pliance components which could not be 
easily converted in the customers’ 
homes. 

Two men were assigned to assist any 
of the crew leaders having difficulty in 
converting special equipment. A clerk 
was assigned to handle necessary pay- 
roll and conversion records and to for- 
ward customer complaints to field per- 
sonnel. 


Introduction of 
Intermediate Gases 

At the completion of the installation 
of the natural gas pipe line to Cadillac, 
natural gas was mixed with air by 
means of atmospheric inspirators. The 
725 Btu natural gas-air intermediate 
mixture was obtained by careful adjust- 
ment, using a recording calorimeter 
and an indicating gravitometer to de- 
termine the Btu and the specific gravity 
of the mixture. The almost instantane- 
ous response of the gravitometer per- 
mitted adjustments that resulted in a 
constant gas-air ratio. The pressure 
downstream from the inspirators was 
held constant at 8-in. WC. With the 
completion of the pipe lines to Luding- 
ton and to Traverse City, a procedure 
similar to that for Cadillac was used to 
prepare the natural gas-air intermediate 
mixture, except that the heating value 
was maintained at 800 Btu per cu ft. 
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Appliance Conversion 

With the introduction of the inter- 
mediate gas, the appliance conversion 
began. Ranges with adjustable orifices 
were converted by a screw-back adjust- 
ment. Orifice adapters were used to 
convert those with fixed orifices. Most 
ranges were found with aluminum 
burner heads, some designed for mixed 
gases and others for LP gases. Tests had 
indicated that the mixed gas burner 
heads could be utilized for natural gas. 
Natural gas burner heads were used to 
replace the LP gas burner heads. 

Cast iron port type burners were 
drilled or broached to a No. 38 drill 
size for top burner ports and to a No. 
35 drill size for oven burner ports. Ad- 
ditional carry ports were drilled as re- 
quired. On ranges with solid tops the 
batfles were drilled or other modifica- 
tions made to increase secondary air. 
On Rutz-type lighter pilots, a conver- 
sion nipple, lighter tip and burner head 
were used. 

When converting water heaters, fixed 
orifices were replaced and adjustable 
orifices were converted by a screw- 
back adjustment. Since pilots with 
pressed-in orifices could not be con- 
verted, such pilots were replaced with 
natural gas pilots. Space heating equip- 
ment was converted by changing the 
main burner orifice spud, changing 
B&M tips, or by a screw-back adjust- 
ment. New orifices were installed on 
pilots having no adjusting screw. 

Hot plate, coffee urn, and steam 
table burners were carefully checked 
to determine if these burners would 
burn natural gas efficiently without 
changing the burner position. Each case 
required individual attention and ad- 
justments were made as required. 

Bunsen burners and dental torches, 
and similar equipment that could not 
easily be converted, were replaced. 


Exceptions, Variations 
and Complaints 

As the conversion procedure re- 
quired a reduction in input, there were 
some instances where this reduction 
could not be made without impairing 
the usability of the equipment. Cus- 
tomer complaints were alleviated by in- 
creasing the input to their satisfaction 
even though this would cause the equip- 
ment to be overgassed when natural 
gas was substituted. In these cases, 
chiefly restaurants and industrial users, 
the addresses were noted and when 
natural gas was substituted, a call was 
immediately made to re-adjust the 
equipment. 

When refrigerators were converted, 
the customers were requested to post- 
pone defrosting until after natural gas 
had been introduced and a recheck had 
been made. Most customers complied 
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with this request and their refrigerators 
operated satisfactorily. 

A few complaints were received 
from customers who had defrosted gas 
refrigerators during the period that the 
input was reduced. Those that were de- 
frosted were unable to resume normal 
operation until the input was increased 
by the serviceman answering the com- 
plaint. These addresses also were listed 
and a call back was made immediately 
after the substitution of natural gas in 
order to adjust the input. 

During the conversion and recheck, 
some customers were not at home at 
the time the adjuster called. The serv- 
icemen recorded these addresses on 
forms furnished for this purpose. Crew 
leaders collected these forms and for- 
warded them to the conversion clerk. 
Later, a second call was made. If still 
unable to enter, a card was left request- 
ing the customer to call the company 
for an appointment. The work was then 
scheduled at the customer’s con- 
venience. 





Rechecking Adjustments 

After the adjustment of all appli- 
ances, straight natural gas was substi- 
tuted for the natural gas-air inter- 
mediate mixture. The conversion crews 
then rechecked the adjustment of each 


appliance. Both gas and air adjustments 
were required on the appliances which 
had been left with higher inputs to 
avoid ignition difficulties. In Cadillac, 
however, a second primary air adjust- 
ment was necessary for all appliances. 


Number of Customers and Meters in Use 


YPE OF CUSTOMER LUDINGTON TRAVERSE CITY CADILLAC 
Residential 1699 1618 546 
Residential Heat 148 12 
Commercial 96 136 72 
(Commercial Heat 15 5 
ndustrial Firm 18 1 | 
Less D iplicate Service ( ‘ustomers } l 
lotal Customers 1813 1GIS 635 
Meters in Use 1813 1952 635 

Survey, conversion, and recheck in the three cities required 13,485 man hours for 4366 customers. 


Statistics 


Che survey of appliances in the three 
cities required 900 man hours. The ap- 
pliance conversion required 5000 man 
hours in Ludington and 5385 man 
hours in Traverse City. Cadillac re- 
quired more time per account than the 
average time in the other two cities. Be- 


cause of the two step process of con- 
verting the appliances, 2200 man hours 
were required. 

The accounts by classification are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Survey, conversion, and recheck in 
the three cities required 13,485 man 
hours for 4366 customers. xk * 








For the first time since May, 1950, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
does not have a waiting list for space 
heating customers. The completion of 
the American Louisiana pipe line has 
enabled the company to serve all those 
customers who desire gas for space 
heating and all other uses. 

During the past six years, the com- 
pany’s main sales effort has been di 
rected towards appliance sales to main- 
tain its market. It has also cooperated 
with appliance dealers in the advertis 
ing and marketing of gas appliances, 
but has not been able to promote to 
any great extent increased sales of gas, 
although it has met new requirements 
of gas for domestic, commercial, and 
industrial use. 

Now, with an ample supply of gas 
Michigan Consolidated is shifting into 
an overall gas sales promotion pro- 
gram. During the past year Michigan 
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Fred A. Kaiser 


Vice President and General Sales Manager 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 


Consolidated has taken on a total of 
75,000 heating customers at various 
times which reduced its waiting list 
considerably. When space heating re- 
Strictions were finally lifted this past 
summer, however, there were still 
enough on the waiting list to keep heat- 
ing contractors and the company work- 
ing at Capacity. 

Virtually all new homes in Michigan 
Consolidated’s service areas are being 
equipped with gas heating installations 
and will continue to be in the coming 
years. 

[he company expe¢ts that by the 
first of the year it will hive satisfied the 
backlog of customers who have al- 
ready indicated their desire for gas 
heat. At that time we will launch a 
more vigorous Campaign to attract ad- 
ditional customers. The company’s 
sales department has a number of dif- 


ferent programs which are already in 
operation. 


Special Sales Programs 

In Detroit, for example, there are ap- 
proximately 125 heating equipment 
jobbers servicing some 750 licensed 
heating contractors who are selling gas 
designed furnaces and conversion burn- 
ers. Manufacturers of conversion burn- 
ers have arranged with leading depart- 
ment stores and appliance chains to 
handle gas burner sales with installa- 
tions being made by a professional in- 
stallation and servicing company. 
Manufacturers will warehouse, deliver, 
install, and service for one year burn- 
ers sold by department and chain stores, 
allowing the stores an ample profit. 

Michigan Consolidated is surveying 
the summer air conditioning market in 
homes, schools, hospitals, hotels, com- 
mercial, and industrial buildings and is 
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The finals of the ‘Mrs. Michigan’’ 
contest were televised by Michigan 
Consolidated. Shown here is Mrs. 
Nila Dreger of Grand Rapids, who 
won the ‘‘Mrs. Michigan"’ competi- 
tion, standing before her gas range 
and gas refrigerator 


local finals. 





actively working with builders, engi- 


neers, and architects in getting this 
equipment specified. 


Dealer, Builder Assistance 

Because of restrictions on space 
heating during the past years manufac- 
turers, distributors, and retailers have 
merchandised almost entirely without 
benefit of local advertising and promo- 
tional programs. They are now adver- 
tising on a limited basis but most plan 
large campaigns in newspapers, on 
radio, and television in 1957. 

In an effort to assist the retailers, 
Michigan Consolidated operates a 
school to train installers and service 
people, provides sales training for 
dealer salesmen, and engineering as- 
sistance on large installations. 

The company’s dealer coordination 
division encourages dealer participa- 
tion in planned promotions sponsored 
by various manufacturers and_ the 
company supplies display material and 
helps set up attractive floor and win- 
dow displays. 

Michigan Consolidated also works 
closely with the home builders in its ser- 
vice areas. The company was host to 
the Detroit Real Estate Association a: 


during the 


Fred Kaiser, 


its May meeting and displayed built-in 
gas ranges at its hospitality room. 

Gas appliances also are made avail- 
able to builders for use in model 
homes. During National Home Week, 
the company provided gas appliances 
tor 38 builders. One subdivision of 400 
homes features gas built-in ranges. 

Michigan Consolidated is cooperat- 
ing in advertising in all leading daily 
and weekly newspapers in Detroit and 
its suburbs, on radio, and TV on the 
promotion of this subdivision. 

The company is cooperating also 
with another development of 700 
homes which features an all gas home. 
The company dramatically demon- 
strates the advantages of gas in the 
home through its “Gas Versus Elec- 
tric’ cooking program. It is shown to 
all members of building organizations. 


Sales Training Program 

The company conducts an extensive 
sales training program for all sales per- 
sonnel in the company. There are pro- 
grams designed for each type of work, 
such as for the clerical force who are 
specifically trained at telephone usage 


and office procedure. This is done by 
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mona Dietemeyer, 
open the Detroit 











Michigan Consolidated brought 
last year’s Mrs. America, Mrs. Ra- 


to Detroit to 
Builders 
vice president and 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany, is standing at the left. 


Show. 


training films and talks by key person- 
nel of the sales department. 

Greatest concentration is on_ the 
salesmen and personnel contacting the 
public directly. In addition to films and 
personalized cooking classes, talks by 
manufacturers, distributors, and sales 
execulives are given. There is an exten- 
sive use of tape recordings to record 
sales talks whereby each salesman can 
detect flaws in his presentation. 

A similar program is also set up for 
individual appliance 
another program is designed for heat- 
ing dealers. The company never turns 
down a request to help any dealer re- 
gardless of size, on his sales training 
work. 


dealers and 


Michigan Consolidated’s sales de- 
partment issues a monthly news letter 
of interest to dealer and sales depart- 
ment employees to keep them in touch 
with what is going on in the gas indus- 
try locally and nationally. The letter 
also tells of any special promotions. 

An advertising schedule for the com- 
plete month is planned so dealers can 
tie-in with company ads if they so 
desire. 

[he company’s home service depart- 
ment, which operates under the sales 
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department, is also active in sales pro- 
motion work. This is, however, limited 
to the use of domestic household gas 
appliances. In September, the home 
service department in cooperation with 
a suburban newspaper, food stores, a 
dress shop and several appliance deal- 
ers put on a food and fashion fair 
which was a great success. 


Advertising Program 

In addition to normal advertising, 
the company’s public relations depart- 
ment conducted an extensive publicity 
campaign in areas where natural gas 
is being introduced for the first time 
this year. In cooperation with the local 
newspapers and independent local deal- 
ers in nine cities throughout the state, 
the company provided special news- 
paper supplements acquainting the area 
with natural gas, gas appliances and 
the company. The same sort of pro- 
gram was carried out on radio and 
television. 

In Detroit, the public relations de- 
partment and the company’s advertis- 


ing agency publicity department have 


provided material for special gas heat- 
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Some 4000 persons have wit- 
nessed Michigan Consolidated’s 
“Gas vs Electric’ 
strations in which sales department 
men show the advantages of gas 
over electric cooking. 


cooking demon- 


ing editions in Sunday newspapers. The 
company also provides regular news 
releases on the advantages of gas heat- 
ing to some 50 dailies and weeklies in 
its service area. 

Prior to the conversion from pro- 
pane-air to natural gas in the cities of 
Ludington, Cadillac, and Traverse 
City, a specially selected group of men 
from the sales department surveyed 
each home, commercial and industrial 
plant in the cities. The survey crew ex- 
plained the advantages of natural gas 
and also left a brochure with the cus- 
tomer to read. The sales department, 
assisted by the local manager, also had 
a meeting with appliance and heating 
dealers in each city where an official of 
the sales department would explain the 
advantages of selling gas and famil- 
ilarize the dealers with the company 
and its policies. The “Gas Versus Elec- 
tric’ demonstration was also per- 
formed and a question and answer ses- 
sion held. 

In cooperation with boards of edu- 
cation, students and faculty groups 
are invited to company offices for an 
inspection tour. The tour starts with a 
welcome from a company spokesman 


Amid a variety of gas conver- 
sion burners, Detroit heating install- 
ers bone up on the fine points of 
their trade at Michigan Consoli- 
dated's dealer training school. 


and a demonstration on new features of 
gas equipment. They then visit various 
departments in the company and con- 
clude with a meal prepared by the 
home service department. 

Michigan Consolidated for the first 
time this past spring took part in the 
Mrs. America promotion by sponsor- 
ing the contest in Michigan. Publicity 
was placed in all state newspapers and 
on the company’s regular radio and 
television programs. There was an hour 
telecast of the finals held in Detroit 
which included interviews of the con- 
testants standing before their gas ap- 
pliances. Last years Mrs. America was 
also brought to Detroit to open the De- 
troit Builders Show. The DeSoto Cor- 
poration, a co-sponsor with the AGA, 
also cooperated with Michigan Consoli- 
dated on publicity, press parties, and 
transportation. 

In addition to Michigan Consoli- 
dated’s regular industrial sales division, 
the company has also organized an in- 
dustry development division. This divi- 
sion will work with all of the many 
communities served by the company in 
acquiring new industrial expansion in 
their service areas. 
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Teamwork is illustrated as trencher operator watches back hoe finish the 


trench that was started by his trencher. 


Operation of trencher cutting supply main ditch is checked by opera- 


tor. Dirt spills automatically to side of trench 


Milwaukee Gas Light: 





Growing With Milwaukee’s Economy 


T HE Milwaukee Gas Light Company 
plans expenditures of $8,500,000 dur- 
ing 1956 to enlarge its distribution 
plant and double the supply of natural 
gas in the metropolitan Milwaukee 
area. 

This construction program includes 
the laying of about 795,000 ft, or 
nearly 150 miles, of new customer 
mains, distribution mains, renewal 
mains, and mains that are required be- 
cause of highway improvements. 

A total of 7870 new services—bring- 
ing natural gas from frontage mains 
along the streets into the homes and 
industries of customers—will be in- 
stalled during 1956. Another 3500 old 
services will be renewed. The new and 
renewal services will require the use of 
an additional 600,000 ft of pipe. 

The gas company’s construction 
budget authorized the spending of 
about $500,000 a month during the 
first few months of the year. Expendi- 
tures mounted to a peak of about 
$1,000,000 a month in August and will 
taper back to the half million mark in 
December. 

The new construction work will be 
done by the gas company and Mil- 
waukee area contractors. Individual 
projects will be scattered throughout 
the metropolitan Milwaukee area. 

One of the biggest single projects in- 
volves the construction of about 75,- 
000 ft, or about 14 miles, of 12-in. 
steel line from the village of Jackson, 
in Washington County, to the city of 





from heating homes to brewing beer 


Hartford. This project will cost about 
$600,000. The next largest project, 
40,000 ft of 20-in., will reinforce nat- 
ural gas service to Milwaukee’s east 
side and to the villages of Shorewood, 
Whitefish Bay, Fox Point, Bayside, the 
city of Glendale, and the town of 
Mequon, Ozaukee County, at a cost 
of approximately $500,000. 

In addition to the construction of 
gas mains, the company is spending 
large sums for new meters, meter in- 
stallations, and house pressure regula- 
tor installations. 

The new construction will permit 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Company to 
expand its present annual sales volume 
of 22 billion cu ft to 33 billion cu ft in 
1956, 42 billion in 1957, and 49 billion 
in 1958. 

Natural gas was introduced into the 
Milwaukee area in November, 1949, 
upon completion of the Michigan Wis- 
consin pipe line. Although the capacity 
of the pipe line has been greatly ex- 
panded since then, the demands of 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company cus- 
tomers have far exceeded the supply 
of natural gas. 

The company has been operating 
under a series of restrictive orders of 
the Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin since August 30, 1951. These 
restrictions have permitted a progres- 
sive increase in the number of space 
heating customers from 58,580 to 71,- 
828. Even so, only 29 per cent of the 
company’s residential customers use 
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gas tor space heating, far below the 60 
to 75 per cent range of space heating 
saturation in other cities. 

Substantial community benefits will 
accrue to Milwaukee and other cities, 
villages, and towns in the company’s 
service area as the number of persons 
who use natural gas house heating in- 
creases. Among these benefits will be 
a reduction in smoke and soot, a re- 
duced load on municipal ash collection 
services, and a lessening of truck 
traffic, for natural gas “traffic” moves 





President of Milwaukee Gas Light Company 
is an energetic, forward thinking young man, 
S. Lloyd Nemeyer. A former partner in the 
public accountant firm of Arthur Andersen and 
Company, he has been president of the Mil 
walkee utility since August, 1955. 
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Alvin Fuhrman, general foreman of distribu- 
tion, construction, and repair, checks pressure 
gage on new regulator station in northern part 
of company’s service area. 


HARTF 


Propane storage tank farm at Milwaukee Gas Light's West Side station. Shown are 40 of 42 tanks 
Each has a 30,000-gal capacity 


silently and safely underground out of 
the path of surface congestion. 

The increasing use of gas in home 
incinerators, too, holds the promise of 
lessening the growing burdens on mu- 
nicipal garbage and trash collection 
services. 

The 1956 new construction program 
augments an existing $70,000,000 util- 
ity plant of 2150 miles of distribution 
mains. These mains now serve about 
240,000 customers, including 72,000 
space heating customers, and 1400 in- A Re 
dustrial gas consumers. The company’s 
customers used about 57 per cent of 















































Ray Jochimsen, assistant superintendent of the West Side station, inspects the four 


liquified petroleum vapor generators at the station. Vapor goes to holders — one the total volume of gas delivered in i 
of which is seen as dark mass behind generator Wisconsin during 1955 by the Michi- 
gan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company, 
j Botanical greenhouse at Marquette University in Milwaukee is heated throughout = - : 7 ‘ E : ‘Ae s 
Milwaukee's chill winters by a gas-fired boiler with no adverse effects on growing principal supplier of natural gas for 
plants. Wisconsin utilities. 


Milwaukee Gas Light, in serving 
these customers, employs about 1550 
persons and operates a fleet of about 
570 vehicles and motorized equipment. 
Main offices are at 626 East Wiscon- | 
sin Avenue. mz 

Background for the $8,500,000 con- 
struction budget is in two major pipe 
line projects. One is the expansion of 
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the present facilities of the Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Company, and | 
the other is the $130,000,000 project I 
of American Louisiana Pipe Line Com- . \ 
pany that will tap the rich Louisiana \ 
and Gulf of Mexico gas fields for the | 
benefit of Milwaukee and Wisconsin. | | 
Milwaukee Gas Light is an affiliate 
of Michigan Wisconsin and American V 
Louisiana. Together with Michigan i 
Consolidated Gas Company and the . 
Milwaukee Solvay Coke Company, the ( 
firms comprise the American Natural 
F : Gas Company’s integrated natural gas 
system. 
; 
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Service Area 

Milwaukee Gas Light Company dis- 
tributes natural gas in a service area 
of about 544 sq miles that takes in all 
or part of four counties in southeastern 


<a ONS Pt 


et abate 





> Wisconsin. This metropolitan area, 
{ centered around the city of Milwaukee, 
1 has a population of more than 1,000,- 
| 000 persons and includes such munici- 
t palities as West Allis, Wauwatosa, 
. 5 West Milwaukee, West Bend, Port 
1 Washington, and 39 others. 
Bf 
i Industrial Customers 
C Natural gas is used by Milwaukee's 
n world famous industries for everything 
n from making beer to processing metals. 
e Some of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
e Company’s industrial customers, and 
1 the uses to which they put natural gas 
S include the following: 

Freedtert Malt Corporation and the 





Kurth Malting Company use natural 
















oon 


Map shows location of main supply lines in Milwaukee Gas Light: Company's 
Service area. Principal communities are shown, 





along with city gas and regulator 


gas in curing barley for malt used in 
the brews that have made Milwaukee 
the beer capital of the world. Natural 
gas is superior for this use because the 
direct fired process demands a clean 
fuel and safe combustion products. 

Globe Steel Tubes Company, a divi- 
sion of Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
uses natural gas in a complete steel 
treating process, including heat treat- 
ing, forging and annealing. 

Globe Union, Inc., manufacturers 
of batteries, small radio parts, and 
other products, uses natural gas in fir- 
ing ceramic parts in kilns. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Company 
uses natural gas in heat treating and in 
testing natural gas engines. 

Other firms that use gas in a variety 
of metal processes include: Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee Forge & Ma- 
chine Company, Harley Davidson 
Motor Company, Chain Belt Company, 


trench for 





Air operated vertical auger (above) mounted on air com- 
pressor-tractor combination unit drills a 9-in. hole to 6-ft 
depth for anode placement. (Below) Closeup shows anode 
being placed in hole while midget trencher cuts connection 
line to anode. 





Midget’ trencher digs a 2'/-in. trench for 
service installation. Small trench is adequate 
for services and minimizes damage to lawns. 











































































Most unusual 


industrial’ customer is farmer H. C. Kissinger, of Jackson, 


Wisconsin. Alfalfa harvested (left) is dried in gas-fired drying drums. 


Continental Can Company, and Ameri 
can Can Company. 
Several Milwaukee 
dairies use natural gas for boiler fuel to 
provide all their steam, heat, and hot 
water requirements. One “industrial” 
customer is a farmer who uses natural 


hospitals and 


gas during the summer for drying hay 


Operational Highlights 
The company’s sendout of gas dur- 
ing the 12 months ended March 31, 


257,567,598 therims, of 
which 240,486,445 therms were natu- 
ral gas obtained from Michigan Wis- 
consin and the balance was manufac- 
tured gas. The maximum day’s sendout 
occurred on December 19, 1955, and 
amounted to approximately 1,526,- 
500 therms, of which approximately 
1,476,000 therms were natural gas and 
whe balance manufactured gas. 


1956, was 


Emergency Stand-by Facilities 
The company has gas generators and 


MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


Footage of Pipe Installed, by type 


size Steel ist Iror Plastic 
inches feet feet Total 
bs 2,37 2,374 
Ih4 sot 1,736 
14 uay) 264 
2 2,024,056 q ) 228,351 
24 17S ce 978 
039,12 1,049 1,049,170 
4 584,42 $30,222 4,014,647 
6 196.839 798.465 1,995,304 
X 06.950 549.789 656,739 
10 9 690) 291.594 241,284 
12 6,25 505.045 541,296 
14 62,718 62,718 
16 57 221 79,257 216,477 
18 1,449 14,449 
2) 04 36 95,760 200,120 
2) 59 63 59,632 
24 21 O85 19 56,979 
26 Nf 4,986 
30) S4 218 028 
$522 S80) 827 360 IO5 1,351,535 
Main Crossings Installed 
10 f 1165 
12 77 774 
») S4 2.849 
D4 s ? USS 2, 16S 
) 92 OSS 6,207 
Total Mains $,526,99 829,448 295 1,357,742* 
‘As of December 31, 195 
During the first nine months of 195¢ ‘ Light Company has installed a total of 494,103 


ft of steel mains in sizes 
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liquefied petroleum gas facilities with 
an aggregate daily production capacity 
approximating 345,000 therms, and 
gas storage holders with an aggregate 
capacity of 21,850,000 cu ft. 


Conversions 

Conversion of residential furnaces 
to gas heat, and the installation of natu- 
ral gas heat in new residential construc- 
tion, is proceeding at a rapid pace, with 
about 70 to 80 installations being com- 
pleted per day by heating contractors. 

Approximately 270 Milwaukee area 
dealers participate in the company’s 
“Registered Heating Dealer” program, 
designed to bring the best of natural gas 
heating service to customers in the 
metropolitan area. 

Training schools are held to train 
dealers’ employees in efficient and safe 
installation of gas furnaces and gas 
conversion units. Once the dealers are 
qualified in the program, the company 
backs up their efforts with a vigorous 
advertising campaign and inquiries are 
funneled to a list of dealers on an equit- 
able basis. 

At present, Milwaukee heating deal- 
ers are working at full capacity to meet 
the demand for gas heat installations 
and conversion burner installations. 
The installation rate is running at better 
than 500 per week. 


Effect of ASA B31.8-1955 Code 

The ASA B31.8 code has had little 
effect on the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company because the company has 
been operating under the Wisconsin 
code since its promulgation in 1952. 
The Wisconsin code is equal to or more 
rigorous than the ASA code, and there- 
fore, the Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany designs facilities in full compli- 
ance with both codes. xe 
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Warning Device 

Against Appliance 

Hazards 

| Im the Home 
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Complete caution tag, showing three parts. Reverse side 
2s is printed in Spanish, but otherwise is identical to this side. 
—— On house call, serviceman tags an unsafe radiant heater, 
“i i installed without vents, and with a rubber hose connection. 
, | Before leaving, he explains the hazard to the homeowner, 
ai | tells her how to have it corrected, and disconnects the 
“i appliance. 
-a — Photos Courtesy Southern Union Gas News 
rs 
n, 
as 
he 
in 
fe 
as 
re 
‘ A NEW “caution tag” procedure to 
US point out hazards in customers’ gas 
re appliances and equipment has been 
t- | adopted by Southern Union Gas Com- 

pany in the interest of better safety 

al- measures in the homes of its 282,000 
el customers and their families. 
ns } 





The caution tag, devised by the com- 
as. pany’s Safety Advisory Panel, is al- 





ler ready in use by company servicemen. 
It consists of three detachable parts. 
Part One is attached to the faulty ap- 
de pliance; Part Two goes to Southern 
tle | Union’s service supervisor, and Part 
ht | Three is forwarded to the local gas in- 
as spector. 
sin As explained in Southern Union’s 
va manual of standard distribution serv- 
yre ice policies, “When a serviceman finds 
re- a hazard in a customer's appliance or 
m- equipment, he will discontinue serv- 
sli. ice to the appliance or equipment in- 
* volved and will inform the customer 





of the action being taken for the cus- 


























tomer’s own protection. If necessary, 
all gas service to the customer's prem- 
ises may be discontinued. In either 
case, the serviceman’s supervisor shall 
be promptly notified so that he may 
take further steps which the conditions 
may warrant.” 

The caution tag, printed in both 
English and Spanish, was designed to 
aid in each of the steps of designating 
hazards and correcting them. 

First, it serves as a sign for the cus 
tomer’s family to be alert to danger 
After serviceman talks with the occu 
pant and explains what must be done 
to remove the danger, the tag is se- 
curely wired to the appliance so that 
no other member of the family will use 
the appliance unknowingly. 

Next, Part Two of the tag is turned 
over to the supervisor to inform him 
of the situation. This center portion is 
attached to the work order and be- 
comes a permanent record in the com 
pany’s file. 

The supervisor then signs and trans 
mits the third part of the tag on a daily 
basis to the gas inspector serving that 
community or area, accompanied by 
covering transmittal letter 

After the customer has the problem 
corrected, the gas inspector checks to 
see that the hazard was properly elimi- 
nated. If approval is given, Southern 
Union’s serviceman goes back to the 
house and removes the tag 

According to the procedure man- 
ual, unsafe conditions may be classi 
fied as either hazards or potential haz 
ards. An example of the first group is 
an appliance with restricted vents 
causing smothering of flame. Potential 
hazards include appliances with im- 
properly designed or installed vents. * 
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Serviceman then takes Parts Two and 
Three of the tag to his service supervisor. 
Serviceman's duties require him to be 
alert to unsafe conditions and report 
them to the supervisor. 


On routine visit, local gas inspector 
receives Part Three of the caution tag 
from the service supervisor. Stubs are 
generally mailed to the inspector daily 
and he investigates each case after the 
consumer has corrected the hazard. 


When proper venting and piping are 
installed, serviceman revisits the cus- 
tomer's home, removes the caution tag, 
and connects the heater. 
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